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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


• * Department op thk Interior, 

, ^ HriiEAU OF Educatio^, 

^yoiihhigton, I)ean)h\rf), 

Sin: Tho Burpnii^ gf Education renders service to several 
StjjtesJrv (letailhi^ its specialists from time to time to make studies 
of cduchlional systems, find to make reconimemlations for their 
improvement. In the autumn of l!)20 tlie. State superintendent of 
1‘iihlic instruetjon in Arkansas reijiiested this hureau to detail Dr. 
(icor<;e Z'ook. sp(»cial^<t in hi<rhcr edmmtion. to make ah inspec- 
tion of the higher institutions in Arkansas and to submit a report 
showing the extent to whieh the .several colleges complied with 
standards which' had been adopted in May, 1920. Accordingly, 
Dr. Zook was ’detailed for this work. His report contains informa-, 
tion concerning the. liighcr institutions in Arkansas, together with 
suggestions for their improvement, which will be lJs^ful not only to 
educators iir,^Vrkansas but in other State's ns well. I recommend 
that the ref)<»rt be puhlislicd as a hulletin of the Hureau of Educa- 
tion. 

Kespc'ct fully snlmiitte<I« ' - 

Jno. fl. 1’lOKRT, 

' ,p, ^ . Cowiiiissinner, 

llie SErilETAlIV OF THE iXTEinoit. 
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LETTER OF THE STATE; SUPERIXTENPENT OP PUBUO INSTRUCTION. 



On tlio liiwis of an oxton(^C4l onferenro romposed of school suporintomlcnts and 
priiudpals in June, 191S. the Arkansas State 41oard of Education iK^ued, Juiip 1 , 19J0 ' 
a preliminary outline of a course of study for hi^h scho^ils. This circular a con- 
taiiuHl certain standard requirements for approv(.‘d high schools, amongi- which were ‘ 

» <hese:^ ^ 

1. Uy Septomher, 1023. all teachers employed [in class A high schools] shall Cve 
four years of training beyond the high school in a standard . col lege or‘ normal schind. 

2. 41y September, 192(), at lea^Nhree-fourths of the teachers in a class A high schr^*! 
shoulli he ^ the approved list of high-school tea<*hers. 

3. aW September 1, 1923. no person shall be allowed to teach in the high schrxds 
of .Vrkansa^f who has not the equivalent of a bachelor’s degree fmni a standard fmir- 
yoifr college. ' ' 

After September 1, 1923\ no person shall be allowe<l to teach iir the public high 
schools of Arkansas who has not bad at least two years of normal training work abm e 
the four-year high-school course; q|r its equivalent. 

ItThus becomes clear that, beginning with September. 1923. the Arkansas State 
Boanl of Education will need to know whatVol leges of the State may be considered 
as standard#olleges. in order to ascertain what persona are eligible to tea<-h in the 
high schools of thq, State, This situation was presented to a meeting of (he college 
' presidents of the State Md May 0. 1920. At thi.*^ conference it was agreed to ix^iab 

lish a series of .standanls by which to determine tliastaiuling of the respccjfive colb ^es 
in the State and to employ a competent and neutral investigator to conduct a personal 
inspe<-tion of each institution. Accordingly, in September, 1920, 3ilr. A. H. Ifill. nf 
the Arkansas State Dopartment of Education, presented the matter informally to 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, then Unite<l States Commissioner of Education, and requester I the ‘ ' 

serviceeT of the bureau's specialist in higher education. Dr. Claxton very kindly 
consented. Subsequently f directed a formal request to the Commf.s.sioner of Ediira- 
tion. and his reply confinned the consent which he had given informally to Mr. Hill. 

Subsequently loUu'm were directed to each of the college presidents, asking them if 
an inspcH^ion con<lucte<l by Dr., Zook, of the Cnited States Bureau of iMhication. 
would bo agreeable to them. The college prc.ddents conlially conlirmt'd the aeiion 
of the State supi'riniemlent, and deJInite arrangements were therefore made for tin* 
initpection. 

Dr. Zook has made three visits the. Stale. During^he firvt viflit ih December, 

1920, he met and dlscu.‘».'^ed the details of the inspection with the college presidents in 
Liitle'Ilock. Afterwards4ie n>ade a stiuly of -the situati(in at each college, supple- 
menting his personal impressions with extensive data which the College executixes 
were asked to supply, jpn the basis of this information Dr. Zook has made the arcom 
parnang report. I wish herexnth to express my appreciation to the Com niik« inner of 
Education for delailiiig Dr. Zook' for this x^ork. and Or. Zook for the time and 

careful consideration which he has given to it.* • , 

' J. L. Bond, 

Supenntendeni of'PuhUc Instruction. 
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LETTER OF 1)1^, ZOOK, 


JIi'll. ,1. I.. BnN'P, 

Siah' SiifHriiilnuIrnt of Pnhlir Instrurtion, Utth- A’ori*, Arh 
Dear Siu: 1 have the h<»nor to suhmit here%vith a report of my- inspection of the 
liiirher iiwtitutioArt of Arkan.^w made at your in\*it«tioM during tie* winter of the 
academic year 1020-L‘l. The rep<»rt includ.ie all of tlic 13 higher insiitutions ainuit 
which the State tlepariment education tiesired information. 

I wish U> expros., my grrat appreciation of tlie vcry’cordial woli-omc accordcxl me' 
at l•a«■h ot the higher institutioiia and for the utmost willingness displayed hv all the 

College authorities to supply me with adequate information. 

Yours, very sincerely,- 

f»KOKOE F. Zor>Kv • 

Ji’ve’M 19‘»1 itt liitfhn- Kiluratu^ 


METHOD OF COXDUCTIXG THE IXSPE(TIOX. 

• ' * * . 

In <*onducting tile inspection of the higher iiwtitution.s t»f Arkansa.i the. catalogues 
of the re,.peetive coIIegeH were examined with care. The colh^e prc^ulents supplied 
.Jata ami statistic's <m a qiicwiionnaire printed and distrjluitcHl hv the ^tate department 
of <Hl^c^tion. ^ y * . 

Ihci infor^tion w*curod in tlib» manm*r w*a.M supplei\ente«I hy a in rsonal insi)eclion 
attach insiitiitiqn <d the Imildings. grounds, lalKjralorit^tNmd library. ^The entra'nce 
records and the financial accounts w»?re examim*d. lnt«*rW*ws were^tl with the 
nillegc* presidenf.s, deans, regl-<trars, and inem)>ers of the fanth^^j/l^ at the 
.date university, a short visit w^as paid to elai^ies contiuctetl hv almost all tin* iiistructorH 
'in tho.Mcwi'ral eollegw. * 

I rom this information brief staU*ni(»ms were assemltlcsl shctw'ing tlie degn*e to which 
i! M «“al'li--h«sl by tlio ••ollogo presidents at the mocling. 

; , HUtcmcnlii were sul.inittod to the respective collide prwidenti 

and l.y t^,em corrected .and veritied. On the basis of these stau-monts as <iualified 
'•>■ the extensive addiUonal information gaine.1 in.the ways aln-adv mention.^, a 
rcpift Iioa iKietymailo i-ontoiniiig ceruiii suggiwiions and recommendations for the 
improvement of higher education in .\rkaosas. 
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^ REPORT ON THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION^ 

OF ARKANSAS. 


COLLEdP. ATI'ENIUNCE IN ARKANSAS. 

Tho last completo statist irs of atlondame at colle^^ ojji^inkereiiies compiled 
hy the Itureau of Education arc for the aradcniic year 191 7-1 S. The total attendance 
ior that year, on account of the entry of the United Slates into the World War, was 
eliu'hily It^ss than in the year I‘)ir>-U;.> In every State in the Union college attend- 
aiu-e was much alTcdted by the war. There is, however, no reason to believe that 
this situation a^ected one .State more llian another. Since 1917-18 there has been 
a considerable increase in student attendance higher institutions all over the 
tvuniry. It may U‘ ussmned with some n*rtainty, Uierefore, that the present relative 
standing of the Suites in the matter of college attendance according t6 population 
h:»s \aried but litth*, if any, from that of tliree years ago. 

1 nfortunalely no comphMe statistics have l>een compiled showing the proportion 
..of r<‘sidenis of a given .Stai<*,who are in attendance at higher institutions throughout 
the < ountry. Wo have only the attemlance at colleges and universities in a given 
.^laie to compare with the jioiuilatiun of tlu* Slate. Such a comparison is manifestly 
unfair to tlios*' Slates in which for any re;ison a numlK»r of superior higher institiirions 
Jiavc not bwm deveI<>iM*d. ft is naiural that in thes«» Statens a largi» pro|>ortioo of stu- 
driit.s will gMi to collegi-s IcH'uted in other SUUv, thus SAvelling the toUil numl>er of ' 
HtudeniM in thos<» States which are rec ognized as havinga numl>cr of standard institu- 
lioiLs. This is the only explanation of^the fact tJiat, although New Jersey sUnds 
twcnty-s<i**oml among fhe*Stafes in high-school attendance according to population, 

It lijis the lowc‘st collegiate attemdamt^ of all the .States in the Union. It is logical 
to siipposi^ that almut as many graSJuates from New Jersey high schools go to college 
as from tlit* liigli schools of otlier States. It should also be remembered that in 
Arkansas, as in all the Southern .States, the standing of Uie State with respect to stu- 
dents in colleges and universities lit much affected by the presence of a large colored 
pojmlatiou, which is not extcDsively represented in higher institutions. 

Nevertheless, the attendance at colleges and universities in Arkansas, compared 
to the total impulation, is undoubtedly significaut. In only one State in the Union, 
.\'e\y Jer^y, is the collegiate attendanc'c |K»r population l(»ss than it is in Arkafisas. 
Arkansas and New Mexico arc* tied for the place next to the last. The situation is 
made clear, by Table 1 . ^ 

• atLstlcs for tho year 1910-17 were not gatherwl. Tlie Bureau of Education gatheJs complete statlsUcs 

nicn iiuiijy » 
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•ARKANSAS HICH«:R EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Table 1. — GolUgt atUndantt wmpntfd u’ith poputntiony 19J7-ISJ 

— — 





District of ('nliitnbla 
Iowa 
Colorado 
Mateachusetis 
Nebraska 
Oreiton. 

.Kansas 
California 
nilnois 
Ifinoesou 
Ohio 
Utah 

New York 
Maryland 
New Hampshire 

Pennsylvania -i 

Missouri 


Students 
In colleges 
and uni* 
versiiies 
to total 

A • 

States. 

Student .s 
ill colleges 
and iini* 
ver'ltlr.'* 
to total 
|topiila- 
.tion. 

Slates. . 

SlUiliMlts 
in n»llf,;us 
iliol lllil- 
Vur'ihu-; 

1»0(-I|l4- 

tiul). 

Per ccn/. 

1 

f Vr fr If/. 



Michiftaii 

Indiana 

Virginia , 

\Wmiuit , 

Wisconsin 

Montana 

North Dakota.... 

Washington 

Maine 

Nevada 

Tennessee 

SouthCaroliiiii... 

Connecticut 

Texas..- 

North Carolina!,. 
Georgia 


.;ta 

.34 

.33 

.3:i 

.31 

.W 

.29 

as 

.28 

.28 

.26 

.34 

.24 

.23 

■?2 


Idaho 

Kentucky 

I{hiNle*l>iutid 

Alnttama.u 

Louisiana 

Wyoming ' 

Aritoiia 

Oklahoma...^ 

Florida .« 

Delaware ' 

Wi^si Virginia 

.Arkansas 

New Mexico 

New J^ey 


.19 
.19 
.19 
.1' 
. 1 ' 
.. 1 - 
. j: 
.i: 
.16 
.15 
.12 
.11 
.11 
It) 


United States...: 


..W 


sliidcnl!! in the 
Arkansi< a< 
urn verity, 
preparatorv 


» In comping this uhle it was fotind necessary for other reasons to add the i.rei*oratory sti 
ooUem to the regular coflege siuddhts. This fact iiiidonbtodly worked to the ailvantaire of 
much as to anj^tatein the Union, inasmuch as every ('ollegoin Arkansas, incliidine the Slate 
suSents ’ * school or a training school, which usually has a large niimlwr of i 

The situation^ ArltanaaB ia further clarified- hy the graph sliowing the pt>r ceiii ..f 
the popula^n in Arkanaae, 19 to 23 yeara of age, who during the paat 25 years ha\ e 
attended college, as compared to the average fot the country. The sumo thing is done 
for the per cent of Ae population 23 ‘yean* of age a*ho graduated from college. 

If one conaidera attendance per popiflation at publicly eupported iiwiitutions only, 
Arkansas again, ranks fow. Massachusetts, Maryland, and ("onnecticut are at tlie 
bottom of the list, with an average attendance of only one person for each 10,0(Xi of 
population.* Pennsylvania, with two per I0,f)00, comfs'noxt, followcHl by l.<vuL'*iana, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Arkani^as, wfth fyurper 10,000 population! 

Tablk 2.—^Attmdanrc af ptibUc unirer^itu.^, cofUttrs^ ami pro/cssinmil frhmtls rtunporni 
^ , to popvhtion, 19J7-JS. , 


SUtes. 


Colorado 

Utah 

DtstHct of Columbia.. 

Oragon ,J:. 

Iowa 

Nebraska.... 

Montana 

Nevada 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Callfariila 

Kan.w 

South Dakota^ 

North Di^(^ 

Wyomihg 


Per cent 
attending 
colleges,, 
etc. 


0.U 

.44 

.AH 

.36 

..34 

.31 

.» 

.28 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.18 


Slates. 


Arizona... 
Wisconsin. 
Vermont.. 
Delaware,. 
Indiana. . . 
Idaho. 

New Kami 
Mississippi 
MlssouiT... 
Oklahoma. 
Maine. 

New Mexlro. 

Horida 

»M)th CarnUna.. 

Texas 

Virginia 

New York 


I^er cent 
attending 
cullt-gos, 
etc. 


0.17 

.17 

.IC 

.1.1 

" .14 
.13 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.11 
.11 
.10 
.10 

^ .10 
.10 
.00 


Stales. 


Per mil 
atteiKliiig 
eollugo.s, 
etc./^ 


.\ltkhama ' 

lUitiois I 

<io»rgia ! 

WesfVliyiniu 1 

North Carolina < 

Kentucky ^ 

Arkansas i 

Louisiana I 

Rhode Island.......?.* 

Tennessee^ ' 

Pennsylvania 

C-onnectlcut 

Maryland 

HaiM^usettJi 

New J»sey 

United Slates... 


'rt.u8 

..(w 
.07 
.07 
.ii6 
.US 
. .04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.02 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.00 


.12 


) No figures are given for New Jersey for the reason tliat Rutgers College, the State universily ofNew 
Jersey, Is not controlled by the State. v . 
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AKKAKSAS HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITtmONS. 




The ©\i(lonco concornin{» tke low proportion of th® population of Arknn^ in 
'©ttendanoe at high^r innituliona ao far adduced ia, as hM been stateil, inconduf»i\o ^ 
Taken in conjunction with the standing of the -State in the matter of high s( lnv>i 
a f tendance, however, there seems no reason to ho in doubt concerning the situahnn. 
The average numiH'r of students in piiljlic and private high schools in Iho Vniiod 
States to each 1,000 in the population is 17.1. Vtah, California, Kansae, and Imva 
l^i, with 29.ih 2S.5,>27.5,andr(i.r>, respectively, per l.OOOpopuIntion. South Caro* 
iiteand Arkansas, with 0.4 and 0.0, resjvctively, bring up the rear. ^ In tlie wh*»le' 



OM^«0<DO M ifitA 0 

SSSSSS!gS!$!S 

rt *-« r-tj • iH ^ rt 


•—rat cm OP^-POPt^UTIOTtW-ZB tEiRS cr ACE.ATTERDrjr, COIXECE in 0. s, 
— i?a cm Of p0Pciiti0B*i9-23 tkars or AflE»ATTnn>nra couboe in ire. 
•■•"•m cm or popcuTion.es tears, HECB r7i:ro first decrees pt c, s. 

ro CntT OF POPCLATI 011^23 YEARS, RBCBmTO FIRSt DECREES m ARE. 


rcr ?ent of iMtptiyitjnn atlcn,1ing rollrgr nn'l rrceivinp flr«t degree-!. 

. ' s 

State of Arkansas there were in 1917-18 only I2,-V)7 sludente in high schools, and only 
d70 hoya and girls graxiuating from those echools. It b ohvioua therefor*^ that until 
the secondary schools of the State aro more immeroiw and more largely at;<on«it*tl. 
the 5X)!lege8 may not expcM^t largo increasoe in enrollment. One can not huihl a 
bouao without a fouiftiation; good high achools are a prere<]ui8ite to Ruperior 
Strangely enmi^ however, the colleges have not until recently booh absorbing^ 
the BinalS but^^fSdy increaee in wfeoondary sttidents which haa been taking placed 
An la shown in the accompanying tal>le, there was during the decade from 19(ir-8 h»- 
1917-18 an increase of over 4,W secondary students, while the number of students in 
colleges remained practically stationary. Only during the past year nr two has tlu> 
collegiate attendance of the State mada^y marked increase. 


iii 
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ARKANSAS ^lOHMI-RDUCAnONAL INSTITUTtONS. 6 


Ta'ble 3 ^ — CoUege arid secofidary students in Arkansas, 
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fa. t« point vlearly to tlio probability that Arkaiu^s otav hv, for tb.* 

b a.t ovon^tippliH «nth ooUck^i^h. /rbisi,.rt>l>abiliiy gaiius tjrouiui wh. n thomiui- 

^ ‘ r ^ i • ;uul tho rolli^n. atUMidanro it. ArkatUio^* ar»» iompori^^l witli <»thir 

H. ih. sUiUMiv^] n>i>ort for 1017- IS. tbo llun^ati of Kduoation Ib^ts 23 cmll.y.., in 
h.^^ .x xvnh an avonun. atu ndamv of m\; 10 iiir^titiitionH in Indiana, with avoraao 
;«n. fhlan,‘o of I5S; IS iiiHtilulions in with au*rat^> attomlamv of 2S0; 11 

i/i^im.i.ons in Alabu:.ia uilb av<*rago uitondam*i^ of 273; and 9 institutions il/A^ 
l;;ms;ts vntli an utb*ndam o of 171. Jt wll be 8t*en that tho avora^^ atteod- 

ati< - at the ArkoiLsaa eoIh*j»t^ falls- far below t hat of tho colh^gen in the other States 
ijum.d. Alter subtractin^t the univewity attendaiiw, 730, from the to(^ it will be 
..H U that the avora^^ attendanco for the privately supported colloKi>*,>idu«ve of 
jm j.aralory Htudeiiis, la only 101. The situation w made clear by tbo following 

/ ' • 

N 

Jahi.k !. -^f^f udiiurr nt hiffhrr insfituturns in srhrtfd StaUs, /.'V/7-/,v, ^ 
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<^in< e 1917-18 the «lt.>ndance at tho Arkanaaa college has iiumMsd eonsidenlbU. 
Or' Jiirj'®*' at‘endanc 5 >ol collego atuUente. includiug apodal atode^ 

lor 1.119-20.^88 only 1,887, am average per instituUon of only 207.^ If vo soil 
met from thia number the university's altendaBeo of 821, it wilt be aeon 
aver^ attendee* pf oollegff s/udenta f6r the privately supported eoUegea last ■ 

Was 131. i( wp Wume, as has been' done by several writers and inwestigaioili ip 
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6 ARKANSAS HIGHER EDUCATIONAI. INSTITUT|pN3. 

6eld,' that 500 students is a desirable number of students for aoiiefricient college, it 
seems clear that Arkansas is at present oversupplied with colle^, or what is more 
significant, uudcrsupplied with college students. 

NEED OF INCREASED FINANCIAL SUPPORT. . 

The higher institutions of the country are passing through a critical hnancial porio<i. 
This statement applies both to the publicly supported colleges and universities and 
to those supported from private funds. The State institutions are crowded beyond 
all expectations, and At the same time the changed economic condition has mate- 
rially reduced the value of the appropriations made by the 3tate legislatures. The 
State institutions can, Hbwever, appeal to the State legislatures for more generous 
support, an appeal which is meeting with ready response. The privately supported 
institutions, on the rther hand, find that they, too, are crowded as never before, and 
that the meager endowments which they have accumulated with the greatest effort 
are now reduced to little more than one-lialf their former comparative value. The 
privately supported colleges have realized this situation, and a very large portion of 
them have instituted campaigns for increased endowments. Information received 
by the Bureau of Education from 317 higher institutions, 15 public and 302 private, 
reveals the fact that during the biennium ending June 30, 1920, the total benefactions 
received by these institutions were $138,235,770. Of this amount, $44,608,96() was 
for current expenses; $23,951,445 for increaae of plant; and $64,075,359 for increase 
of endowment. 

It shoul^ be noted that 84.rper cent of the funds for increasing thd plant and endow- 
ment of higher institutions has been raised in the North Atlantic and North Central 
Divisions «f the United States, as a^inst 13.7 per cent in the South Central and South 
Atlantic States. These figures indicate a situation serious enough for the privately 
sup^ported colleges of the Southern States,, but it is even more serious than is so far 
apparent, because figures during recent years indicate clearly that the rate of ^owth 
in student attendance at colleges in the Southern States is greater than it is in the 
Northern States. In other words, in those regions mofft needing additions to the endow- 
ments of their higher institutions the movement to meet the situation us yet lags, 
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Only one of the privately supported colleges in Arkansas, Ilendrix Colleger, has an 
endowment of any consequence. In 8 of th^ II privately supported institutions in 
the State the endowment is so smaH' as to be almost negli^hlev Futihermore, the 
mcome ^riyed froin this soiirc^ is.subj^t to use both in the college proper and in the 
preparatory school maintained in each case in connection with, the college. As a 
result of this situation the financial support of the oolleggs is to an unusual degree 
thrown upon the students themselves. 
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Tuition and other student fees arc naturally of chief importance, but in about one- 
.half of the colleges the profit on student board and lodging^affords a large proportion 
of the income. Aside from the burden this condition entails on the students and their ‘ 
parents, it is likely to have a bad influence on the quality of work done4n the colleges; 

In order that the situation facing the privately supported colleges of Arkansas may be 
clarified, Table No. 6, taken from the last statistics published by the Bureau of 
K<lm ation, for the year 1917-18, is included. The States selected are all in the South- 
ern or .Middle Western section of the country, in most instances not far distant from 
Arkansas. From this Uble it will be seen that there is only one State in the group, 
Alanama. in which the priv'ately supported collegt*s rawe a laiger proportion of their 
income from student fees. In fact, there are only two States in the Union, Alabama ^ 
and Mississippi, where the students pay a larger profrortion of the income oT the pri- 
vately supported colleges. The Arkansas privately supported colleges raise 84.7 
jier cent of their income from student fees; the average for the country is 54.2 per cent. 

, l>umig the same time, on account of the great increasi'* in prices caused by the 
World War and the consequent necessity for increastnl salaries, all of the higher insti- 
tutions, including those in Arkansas, have been brought face to face wtli financial 
ditliculties more criti<‘al than'at any p«»vious time in their history. The amoupt of 
endowment possessed by a college, the a.ssured annual income, and the salaries paid 
to members of the faculty arc not nwessarily indicative of the standard of work per- 
formed !^>y the institution. Wheq other conditions ye favorable, however, they do 
ha\ e a very important influence on the standard of work which may be done. As 
onr about from one institution to another in the State and notuM« the unfavorable V 
conditions under which many of the teachers wprk and the extrt‘m«‘ly low salaries 
whieh they receive, one is imme<liately impressed with the fact that the coIlcg(»s are , 
getting a higher standard of 8e^^1^e than they diwrve. The fact that m<m and wormm 
of training and ability remain in the colhg«ts < an only he explairietl by their devotion 
to the work and their hope that an incrt^M«fd compeiwation will not he long deferred. 

If the higher institutions of Arkansas are to take their jdace with similar imstitutiorw 
in other parts of the country, and particularly in the Southern States, the friends' of 
the privately supported collegini must be aroustni to provitie largo endowments. Only 
in this \v:iy can the financial j**opardy fa<-iiig aImo.st every pri vat<*ly supporf<‘d college 
in the State be removed and the institutions placed ou the proj»er level of exeellence. 
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Important as are the student feejj in the income of the privately supported colleges 
1? fq^ themselves are not high when com partxl to those in other States. . 

For this miijinn fha r/ttttl. iiiftAmn alt a..n«an.. : j . .. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AS A SOLUTION. 

It is scarcely within the province uf this study to diwusa at length the remedies for 
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the financial condition of the colleges in .Arkansas nor the excess in the miinlier of 
colleges within the State. The large numher of colleges is, niore<»ver, an evidenct* 
the zeal exhibited by a great band uf self-sacrificing h-aders, particularly among the 
various churclL denominations, to establish for the ytmug people of the State im.iv 
adet|uate opportunities Jor secondary and colU‘giate Oilncatiim than hitherto exisiii*!. 
Granting, however, the btoieficeiit influence spr(»ad.a)>road in the State by tbrs- 
^leaders and th^ institutious'wli^S^hey hay ftrundiHl and su]>|>urt(Hl through .s;^Tiiu e 
and toil, it is evident that the dffouii nations have lK?en aiid^still are atteinptiiig t»> 
8 uppi»rt a larger numl)#r of four-year colleges than the number of college st mlents a'nd 
the available income justify. If one yield.s tothesentinicmt in favorof sc>parate inslit n- 
• tiona for young men and young Women found proiuineutly in the Soul hern and Ka-t- 
ern States, there is yet no reason why the Southern >fetbo<lLsl ami Baptist (‘liurcly-i. 
should each be oslceil to help sup^rt three colleges, several of which are a.s \. t 
wholly w'ithout eudow*ment and therefore lead a struggling existence. Nor i.s it el\*ar 
that the Presbyterian Church through its two great branches .should support two bmr- 
year colleges, both of which arc coeducational ami have only a small nuiiil.er of 
collegiate students. It would be the part of wLmIoiu for those detioiniiiatibii.s |i> etiu* 
sider thesubjectofcoUegiateeducation'iii Arkan.sas with a^view insucli w»<»rgani/.ali..n 
of the institutions they support in the State a.-* to eliminate unne«vs.sary and e.Npen.-ivo 
duplication, which results in inferior collegiate instnictioii. 

In effecting this reoiganizatiun it would be quite fitting to consider the feiusibiliiy 
of rcxlucing several of the present four-year colleges to junh»r eollcges, with the curri- 
cula so organizcxl as to enable thegraduate.s of the junior collcge.s to go into the jium»r 
classes of thestandard four-year coilege,s. This wouhl perhaps enahle theilenomina- 
tioiis to economize at the junior colleges and enable them each to support more efhi - 
tively a single four-year college within.the State, or at the most two. 

The matter of financial economy is not, however, the most iiiifwrtaiitconsidcraiioii 
leading to this conclusion. In fact, it would be wholly unwise for any of the pre.'^*nt 
four-year colleges, should they wisely accept the opp(»rt unity Ui do junior college work 
only, to receive less income than they now receive. The convincing argument in t his » 

matter is the extremely small proportion of .students who complete four years of colh i:«* 
work. During. the past 12 years the registration at the Arkansas colleges ha.s varied 
fnjm 1,5:17 to 1 ,807, but the numbcr.of lirst degrees graiitcsi lias never been greater I haii 
142. In other words, upt more than one college .student out of about every four or fi v<* 
in Arkansas finishes bis course of study for a <legrec. 

Many explanations have been offered for the low (>erceiitage of college st udents in t he 
State who graduate. All of the rca.son.s as.signe«I douhilcss have some influence, hut 
lK)th experience and reason demonstrate the fact that students will leave an instituti/m 
when they liegin to feel they have receivetl al>oiit all the faculty and the institution 
are able to give them. Having been at an institution during preparatory years and for 
. a part of college, they yearn for better educational facilities or, as is more likely, fool- 

ing that they have al>out exhausted the poesibilitics at college, tlicy grow impatient 
to enter active life outside. ^Mauy o| UfjM young people could he saved for additional 
y^ in college if they thoroughly realized the opportunities afforded at-lhe superior 
. higher institutions. A highTgratIo college will hold most of its students thnmgh 
gr^uation ; an inferior institution can not expect to do so. From this it follows that a 
• college should attempt to do only so much of college work as it can do w'cil. , It shouM 
then send its students on to other colleges or uhiveraitics with better buildings, ‘ more 
equipment^ and more highly trained faculties. Such a conclusion not only appeals to 
judgment and common, sense, but it will result in holding a greater proportion of 
ix)llep;e studento 
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fair to asaumo, therefore, that in Arkanaafl, as elsewhere, atudenfa leave 
4-..IIC-0 heforo graduation to a coiiaiderahio extent l>ecau 9 e moat of the colleges^in not 
iiiMtrd, and in fact do not really attempt, to give much work of advanced character in 
iIh‘ junior and stuiior years. Therefore, either the higher institutions in Arkansas 
M.nxiU\ effectively separate their preparatory schools from the oigaiiizatioii, faculty, 
^fudwnt,^and l.uildingsof the colIt*ges themselves, or they should cease to give junior 
an«l senior work and attempt to build up an effective coordinated course of study 
tlimogh the four years of high schooj and the first I wo years of college. These are the 
I wo alternatives. All our educational experience demonstrates that a goo<l four-year 
n.llrce < an not be conducted in close coi junction with a preparatory school as large 
or l;nv,^r than the college it.self, or by college oflicials who fear for the existence of the 
ii.'f i‘ution if they let go of the preparatory work. ' 

• .\nothe^ cmidition argne.< in favor of junior colleges. It is generally agreed that 
"h- work of^lho'tirst two years in college m ver>' closely relatwl to the work of the high 

'Hjc lai^o colleges and JiniversT ties which in recent years have been forced ’ , 
t>* K^Iiico materially (he number .of, preseribed units for college entrance are now 
iM-iiiniiig to upprociafe the lack of correlation betwt?en their work and'the B^ndaVy 
. MiuH.I.s. The freshman class at a large higher institution is a queer congloiheration 
of students with an 4‘\ erwidening variety of preparation, and it unfortunately requires 
n^my mouths to a.s.similate and digest it. The junior college happily is saved much 
of this embarrassment. Puking it.s students largely from its own preparatoiy' school, 
it .kimws a.s dotinitcly what work they hav.t bail i\s the high schools know the prepara^ 
tinn of the iKtys ami girls who have been tlirongh the grades. In a jtmior college the 
.du.atioA of young people though the si‘eondar>- school and the firettwo years of 
.yllrje is a cimtinuous pr<K!<Nss, with a minimum oMost motion and readjustment. 

The break in the studen/s’ ctirricitbim comes at the end of the sophomore year in 
college, whore to stiy the least it is as natural as at the end of the so-(»lled secondary 
sf hiol. If a junior college iseqtiipped pnqierly and staffed with well trained teachers, 
it h;us therefore some right to insist that the quality of work it can do during the first 
two ymrs of college ho as superior to that done in a large institution as the work of the 
jtiiuor and senior years in the large institution is superior to that done in a small col- 
h-e with inadequate facilities for advanced work. The work therefore of the junior 
n.lloge IS not only necessar>'; it is dignified and it otters jKJssibilities of unique service 
s-ime of the colleges in Arkansas which are now attempting.' with a small measure 
of Huerress. four years of collegiate work. The pr^ssibilities of junior colleges as a solu- 
noM of the diffiailties facing the higher institutions in Arkansas. should receive the 
d.-p ronsidemrion of the officials at severaj of the institutions and of those interested 
in the ofliicational welfare of the State, 


THK PRKPwXR.VTIf >,\ OF* TKAfUKRS. 

Iiiiii.niii.rh ns ..no ..f iho rliicf in.itivo« wliich lp.1 thp .Irkatwiis .'<tatp ll.,arrt of Edn. a- 
t.oi. to r«.|ii.s8l a atmly of tlio .Vrkansaa .-..lltw'* aasJo ot.fain a rnlial.lo cla«iticali<w 
, ol tl..w! colloKCD f..r jiiirixaKW ..f certif.niw fuarJipre, it aoems fitting to |a.int out aoiiic 
wiii iit fact..™ rnialini? tolhig matter. In the rcBnlationa iasiied i.y the State hoanJ 
o .ilnfalion in June. 19a», it is stated that after Septcmlier, I»il, all teachers om. 
liloyird in class A high schools “shall ha.vo four years of traininK beyond the hinh 
MtiKil in a stAndard ooll^ or nortaal school.- “After.Septomber J, 1925, no iiersra' 
sltal be allovrod to teach in the high schools of Arkansas who has not the ^niiralent ■ 
o\ a bachelor’s degrw from a standard fourryear college.’* In another place it is stated 
that ‘All high-school teachers must Jiossese certiAcatee which wilt enUtle theta to 
t(^jch the subjects assigned.” It may bo.assufned therefore' that the State board of 
education intends to replace the present chaotic method of granting teachers’ cer- 
tificates to high-school Jteachers with a gepuu^e system requiring adequate subject 
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matter pre)>ar^tiou. It ie to he ho|>o<I that this will l»e efCected by requiring; Buhjtt't 
matter prefiaration more Bjiecific than mere f^raduation from a standard collt^ptv The 
high schools of the country are full of college graduates who specialized to a certain 
extent in one or more fields of study nn<! were suhsequently called tijHin to teach in 
another field. (College graduation .is no adetptate guaranty of ability to tt*ach any «r 
all subjects in secondaiy' schools. ‘Unfortunately, howev^, this is in effect the usual 
practiw in a largi> projiortion of the seauidary schools. -Tte requirement oi gradua- 
tion from college or uorqial s<*hnM or its efpiivalent should therefore )»c 8uf»pleniefit<^i 
J by a minimum prognim of 8ub]i*<.*t matter pret^aration require<l of each teacher in the 
several Oeids of l^gh-srhool work. As a result of such a re<piirement. the roHnges 
will naturally plan more careftilly the program of subject matter courses which they 
outline f<*r prospect l\e teachers in the high schools. 

In the new rules govoniing the granting of teachers* certificates to high-srhool 
teachers it is also atateil that “After September, 102:1, no person shall be nlloweil to 
teach in the high scin^ds of Arkansas who (^as not had at.leasf^two years' normal 
training work al»ove the four-year high-school ctnirse or its eqtiiyalont.*’ The meaning 
of this statement is indermito, hut it may he assumed that in a short time pmfes.sional 
preparation in i\y>th«K|s of teaching ami the training of teachers will be a preriHpiisite 
to obtaining certtficates to teach in the Arkansas high schools. Reas^mable pujiV.^- 
sional -preparation of high-school teachers in Arkansas is urgently n«*ede<l. and when 
effected will l»e in line with similar action taken long ago by a nur\}bcr of States in 
the Union. 

>As yet the higher institutions in Arkansas, with the exception of the State nni-^ 
versity and the normal school, have given relatively little attention to courses in educa- 
tion. To l>e sure, in imist instances, some work ajong this line has bo«;n pmvifled. 
but it has been for the most part sulwidiary' to other interests mich as psychology, 
philosophy, and religious education. These interests and many others deserve the 
heartiest encouragement possible. In fact, it shottld not he forgotten that colleges of 
liberal artaand science exist primarily for the purpose of instilling that culture and 
those qualifies of gmsl citizenship which Mrill enable young men and women to enjoy 
the hest in life and. become leaders among their a88ociat».»8. Professional pre|>aration 
should, therefore, for the most part follow the broad foundation laid during the four 
years’ coursti in college. 

On the other hand, we must always keep the present situation in sight. “It is a 
condition, not a thoory. that confronts ns.” Therefore, it is well to point otit what 
numl>er and proportion of the graduates of the Arkansas higher institutions have 
become teacliers. According to figures furnished by 11 of tho cbllegcs, it appears 
that, of the 1,120 graduates of these! institutions during the last five years. A:V2, or 
*32.1 per cent, are now in the teaching profession. Excluding the State university 
and the State norntal school, it appwrs that, of the 809 graduating during the past 
five years, 280, or 25.7 per cent, are now teaching— many more than have entered 
any other ocaipation. f^me of the Arkansais colleges have outlined w'ork preparatory 
to the profession of medicine. Many of them consciously aim their curricula in part 
toward the preparation of young men to enter the giinistiy'. Teaching is a profession 
which ought to be dignified not only by generous increases in salar)-, hut by a higher 
degree of professional preparation. The colleges of Arkansas may therefore well con- 
sider not only the outlining of better programs or subject-matter preparation for tho 
several fields of high-school teischiog, butgiso the estahlishjnent of an adequate and 
- reenable number of coutses in teacher training^ 

. Table 7 shows for the last fivo years the proiiortioii of graduates from the several 
higher institutions in Arkansas who are how engaged in the teaching profession. 
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OTHER OBSERVATIONS. 

Second only in im|>ortance to the tenrhing personnel in a college are adequate 
huildingHaml equipment, IWtically evor>' higher ^n^ttitution in Arkansas itiexerting 
to the limit to raise funds for new Intildings. Such effor^ deserve the heartiest 
<‘omm(»ndation only if they are to house In^tter equipment forjcollege work. In this 
eimni‘ction it may he remarked that the higher institutions in Arkansas almost without 
ext*o|di(»n are iuade(|uately eqitip{>ed. Several have coasideralde cipiipmcnt in 
ch«*mistr>-: a few ixjssess sulficient apparatils iif physics for the work they attempt; 
only th^* university is prcj)are<l to do effective work in botany. zoolog>', and geolog>'. 

A.side from scientific equipment, the thing most lacking in Arkansas colleges is 
library facilities. Xot a single higher institution in Arkansiw has a seimratc library 
building. .One jiosseases no librar>' at all. In all the others the lilirary is housed in 
the main collep buildings, usually in a single nxini. The number of books, except 
at tin* university, is e.\treniely small, and often they are uncatahigued and poorly 
Sf1e* fnl. Old magazines are stddomjMUind and are therefore not available for the 
u.s-oi student.Mor faculty. tJood college work is practically imiKissible unless adequate 
. lil*raiy facilities are at hand. 

1 he college-s of the State need to adopt a uniform attitude on a number of important 
problems relating imrticularly to the admission of students. It would'be desirable 
for ul) the colleges to adopt at once a mle making 15 units the standard of entrance, 
with not more than two entrance conditions permitted. The amount of credit which 
may bo given for certain high-school work, for example algebra, should be agreed on. 
A exmunon \yo\icy of scaling off units from 8 months’ high schools ought to be adopted. 
The practice followed in some iustitut j^s of giving college credit f# high-school units 
Ml »*xcess of entrance requirements sliSuld be stopped immediately. The amount 
and quality of college work which students may do in the summer should be carefully 
giiurd(*d. These and many other matters which sometimes lend to. create dissatisfac- 
( tioii can easily be eliminated by common ogmment among collego ex^tives. A 
IM*rmanent aaiociation of the collcjge presidents of the SUte should be formed for the 
Solution of these and other problems. 
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, OBSERVATIONS ON STANDARDS. 

The 8tantlanl8 a<lopto<l by the rollejiO preaulonta of the Slate for the purposes of this 
inspe<*tion are ob>'iously boaecl on those now by the commission bn hiiiher iii.'^ii- 
tiitiona of the Association of t'ollej^'s and Smindary Schools of the Southern State.'*. 
It is iwrhapa not amisa to point out that in several pifrticulars they have been con- 
siderably modified for the purposes of this inspection. According? to Uie Arkan.sus 
standards, seven departinents of instruction in liberal arts and scitmee are alloweil 
fy the current year. There is ho definite recommendation concerning tlie salary of 
full professors, as in the standards of the southern asso<*iation. Also the re^tuirement 
' concerning the number of hours of teaching is modified somewhat. The n unifier «»f 
volumes prescribed for the library is. reduced from 10,000 to 5,000. The pro\ i.si»»n 
regarding laboratory equipment is of somewhat different character. In the requin*- 
mentstnting that, if a college maintains a preparatory school under its Allege charter, 
“it must bt kept rigidly distinct and separate from the college in students, faculiy, 
and building!,” the last two words, “and building.**,” have been omitte*!. TW 
standard on sUi freshman work has been added, while that of die southern ussociaiiou 
' bn professional and technical departments has been omitted. 
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APPKXniX. 


A . 

>T.\XI).\1(DS Kon IIH'.IIER l.NSTlTtTIOXS- Ui ARKANSAS ADOPTED BV 
TIIK <-OU.EIiE I'KESIDENTS OP THE STATE, MAT 5, HTJO. 

I. HEMOR roi.l.ElSEif. 

I Khfraiirr r/f/in'rrn)rn/M. I^TitrufK'iY roqiiimmontd dhoiiM lio not ]vtm than 15 
hiuli^hnol UK <fofm«^l in tho hy la^^ of thf* Southorn Aworiation of 

LV lUffuirrnirnts /nr f^raf/uation. -The rt>mplotion of rollw work amounting to not 
Irsci lii.tn r»(>-iiiinufo cVjum porirKli* jior wook through 4 ycamof 36 wwka oarh. 

.{ Xumhrr of — Tito ctinfcrrinR of a multiplicity of ahouM bo dia- 

o.>nr;iL'»'<! . Small in.Hitutiona ahouM confine themHolvea to ono or two. \VTion more 
than oim hact-nltiumito dcjjroe is offeroil. all ahoiild t>o equal in requiremonb* for 
a^Imisdon ami for f^duation. InMitution^ of limited rreourcre should con6ne them* 
to under)n^d unto work. . ‘ ^ 

I .VnmW of rollrgr ffri>artwrn»M:~ The (‘olleire should maintain at least eipht sepa- 
rito <h'|Kirf men;< in lil»cml arte and eciorices. with not leas than one profewor devoting 
hi^ whoh' time to carhulcpartnient. This shall l»e efT(*ctive after 1920-21. Seven 
may l>e allqw«‘<l till that time. 

O Trm'tnnf of thr fnrulty. A prrqMjrly qualifteil faculty should consist entirely of 
Vraduates of stamlanl colleiic.s and each hern! of a department should hold at least a 
master's dej.Te<* fmni a university having a fully onranize<l graduate fx hoo]. (iriuluate 
.«t«idy and tniininjr in research equivalent to that re<juired for the Ph. P. diyree are 
urveiitly recommended. 

6. SahrifM. '^Tho. average aalnry paid-fo memhera of tho faculty is an im}>ortant. 
con.'ideration in determining the standing of an institution. 

7. t ’liixsntom Iiuurg jtrr tra'rhcr. -Not more than I S hours i>or we«*k should 1 h‘ i^piired 
of ;iiiy teacher, lo being recommemh'il as tho maximum. 

S. Stutfrntg 111 r/osxrx.— The numU^r of student.^ in a recitation or laUiratory st^ction 
sliotild be limited to .30. A smaller numlH>r i.s de.«<irable. 

0. SuftfKtrt. Ifl addition to- income from Hiition fe<*s, room rent, l>oart)ing halls, 
etc., the colIi»go .should have a prtxliictive cndowihont of not lere than $200,000, or ito 
(vpiivalent in aKsurtHl annual income. ^ 

10. Lihrnry.^ The library should contain, exclusive of public docjimenta and 
|s*ricM|icals, at least 5,000 volumes l>earing 8pt*cifical|y u|)on the subjects taught, and 
duHihl have an app >riation of not h*ss than $500 a year for (HTmanent additions. 

The library should Cuatain 7,000 volumes two years from tho present time. 

1 1 . in f >orntorif i —The laboratory equipment should l»e sufficient for all tho experi- 

.* ment.s called for courses offered in the sciences; sufficiency to he measured • 

hy the value of apparatus and equipment. ^ 

12. tSeparation of college and academy ^--The college may not maintain a preparatory 

school as part of its college oigahization. In case such a ^bool is nmntaln«d under * 
the college charter, it must be; kept rigidly distinot anti separate from the college in 
students and faculty. ^ 

13. Ao ntbfrcgkman uort.— The college may not maintain or prehide for any claasss 
except those for which college credit can be given in a degree schedule. 
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ARKANSAS HIGHER EDrCAnOJfAL INSTITOTIONS., 




H. Proportinn of regular college $tudentrt to uhole student bothj,~ \t loant 7’t per iN'nt 
of tho Ntui)ont.«< in a txillecc should he piirauinf; fx)un«c«rt leadini; to harraliUinMte 
in artd and Miporea. The claMdfiration of afudenta muft Iw pniito<l in tlio 

15. yaterial e 7 Mi>ni<nr— The location and conatniction of the huildintrs, tlio 
inp* heating, ami ventilation of tlie roomF. the natun*of the lal»or.*1<i)m>?«, «'orridi<N. 
cloeeta, water Fupply» iwhool fnmiture, appamtuF, and methmlF of cloaniaj: shall 
•uch aa to inmiro h\'jfi<^tdc conditions for both Flndenta and teachers. 

1(1, ('wrnVni/iim and $pirU of odmtnufra/ion. — The character of the curriciihnn. i}|,» 
eAidency of instruction, tho w'ientific spirit, the standunl for ixnntiar d«veH*s. ilie 
con^r%*atistn'in frnmtin}; honorary degroos, and tho tone of tho institution sliall aU) 
be factors in determining its atandinft. 

17. Standing in the r</iiai/iomi/ MorW,— The institution inu.-t U? aide to pn inih* 
ilsstuitents to enter ri'copniied arbools as candhlati^ for advaiic(*«l <hYttH*s. 


II. jrsIOR COU.EOKS. 


Junior f'fdlejres shall Ix' thosi* eaactinf; standartl entfunre ro<piirements ami piMi..: 
two'years of ataiptard college work. 
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